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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

HOME RULE 

In a recent Reedy's Mirror Vachel Lindsay has a few 
pertinent things to say on the subject of Home Rule for 
Poets. One of them involves the critics or poets who pro- 
long the barren discussion of the relative merits of free and 
metrical verse. "It is," he says, "as dreary as the ancient 
scanning of the ward-school pedagogues," which, he insists, 
made many readers grow up to dislike poetry. He might 
have added that in many cases we have heard precisely this 
class protesting most loudly against vers libre — a case of 
poetic prudery, so to speak, indicating need of the services 
of a skilful psycho-analyst. Mr. Lindsay says further: 
"The new free verse requires an ear that is first elaborately 
trained in conventional rhythms — the people that like it best 
are apt to be those who love the old poets." This is dis- 
criminating, and true. 

Mr. Lindsay also issues a challenge to American poets, 
very consonant with his own philosophy of life, to leave 
Bohemia at a suitable age — as one would leave college — and 
take up the life of a citizen of the larger world, be it in 
Springfield, Illinois, or Davenport, Iowa. And he includes 
a reminder to the poet's home audience that "it is absurd 
for utterly unknown labor leaders, politicians, merchants 
or bankers to insist that their local singer prove that he 
has won the admiration of the unborn of the whole wide 
world for all the ages to come, before he is privileged to 
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Home Rule 

sing the local songs." Properly distributed, he says, there 
is room for a hundred poets, one for each million inhabi- 
tants. This is a good deal like the dream of the proper dis- 
tribution of wealth, but it is a good dream nevertheless. 
Meantime, however, I wish we could count on an audience 
of one million for a hundred poets, whether they are "snug- 
gling in imitation Latin quarters" or planted out in the 
western cornfields. I wish we could boast that much. 

A. C. H. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM DR. GORDON 

Dear Poetry: A propos of your aboriginal number, 
don't you think the red man will be a motive of ever in- 
creasing importance in American art? Undoubtedly some 
day we shall have a truly American music, painting, and 
literature ; and who shall doubt that the red man will infuse 
his genius into it? I believe in both the rise and fall of man. 
Primitive races, not having fallen so low as is possible under 
civilization, may be nearer to art, closer to the universal 
creative spirit, than we. The greatest discoveries in biology 
have been made from a study of the lowly forms of life. 
The Indian instinctively appreciates color, line, rhythm and 
tone, which constitute the alphabet of art. 

May I offer a few notes, which should have been printed 

last month to explain certain phrases in my poems? 

South Star Trail means the Milky Way, which is the path of de- 
parted spirits. Tiraiva is the Great Spirit, the deity. 
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